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KTHOD,” said Dean Switt, 
Order g the 
planning, have long 


‘is good in all 
world.”’ Order, 
been the charac- 
That those estimable 
Mqualities have not led to the supreme heights of success 
Mis not due to anything inherently wrong 
Bis due to a compensating 
Bmake-up. To 


46 
§ thing's. yverns 
| anisation, 


BOTY 


Bteristics of the Teutonic mind. 


in them. It 
in the German 
a typically English analogy, the 
SGerman resembles a batsman who has carefully mas- 





weakness 
take 


Biered the technique of his art and plays each stroke 
fin copy-book style. But against good-length bowling 
his patience becomes exhausted and he is betrayed 
into making a violent ‘‘cow-shot’’ in the hopes ot 
: cut to rapid scoring; from this he is 
Bnevitably caught out. The political analogy of the 
S‘cow-shot’’ is war, through which world domination 
hs sought’ as a rapid means of achieving that commer- 
Mial and industrial domination which is regarded as 
Valhalla the Herrenvolk. But it is important 
Ro recognise that it is not the technique of method and 
bf organisation that is at fault; it is the impatience 
Beading to attempted short cuts. 
Thus it that when a well-known chemical en- 
rineer remarked the other day that this country re- 
Muired after the war a new industrial order, we 


Binding a short 


| 


Was 


were 
lisposed to admit some possibility that he might be 
might. The British an individualistic race; they 
Make unkindly to regimentation and discipline; the 
Mominions and Colonies are supremely individualistic. 


are 


| B\ny new order that may be imposed upon our industry 
nust therefore be voluntary to the extent that the in- 
lividualism the full scope, 
hough some measure of compulsion may be needed 
mn certain 


ot race 1s allowed even 


directions. The need for co-operation 1n 
‘Gndustry is already becoming recognised. Co-opera- 
Mion started with Trades Unions and Employers’ As- 
Bociations and the, co-operation that has since grown 
pip between employers and employed should be further 
mxtended. The Germans—the Nazi Germans—have 
‘Megimented their workers by compulsion induced by 
i Pte Gestapo. We must choose the voluntary way ol 
‘PMutual interest. 
. Employers’ Associations are increasing in scope and 
importance. Many industries are to some extent 
Montrolled bodies. Prices, production, and 
$0 forth are often dealt with co-operatively. Has not 
he time come to organise each industry into an entity? 
very firm in every industry depends for its existence 
Wn certain factors which are partly or entirely con- 
rollable. The difference between cost price and sell- 
i price depends on manufacturing methods, and on 
mpetitive prices. 


by these 


Prices can be controlled, though 


nly within limits. Excessive prices lead to the entry 


New Orders 


I4I 


of alternative competitive products, or 


| perhaps ol 
foreign products, into the market. 


l[hus manufac- 
turing methods leading to high quality and low prices 
are also the concern of the whole industry. 
Manutacturing methods have not hithero been re 
garded as coming within the purview of trade associa- 
tions. We suggest that they should. It is to the 
advantage of all that the whole industry should be 
efcient. In that way the best reputation for quality 
can be achieved the price levels reduced to a 
minimum. Offenders who do not keep to their dates 
of delivery are a nuisance in the home market and a 
menace in the export market. 


and 


They could and should 
be dealt with through properly organised trade asso- 
clations. New and new manufacturing 
techniques are evolved from time to time. It is to the 
advantage industry that they should become 
widely known and used by all in the industry as a con- 


processes 


of an 
tribution to general efliciency promoting general pros- 
perity. Too often inventors and innovators find diffi- 
culty in getting a hearing; the trade association as 
here visualised would have machinery to enable this 
to be done. In the past individual concerns found 
their resources strained by the cost of research and 
development work and were sometimes unable to tale 
advantage of new ideas owing to the cost of develop- 
ment. Others are unwilling to adopt anything new. 
All this must be changed if this country is to be efh- 
clent as an international competitor in trade. 

In established industries it often happens that too 
many small firms undertake to make, at a multiplicity 
of factories, products that would be better made at 2 
large central works. The day of the small concern 
The large concern is better able to bear 
development expenditure, to give attractive prospects 
to its emplovees, and to manufacture at low cost. Co- 
operative in the chemical 
industrv—notably in the tar and fertiliser sections— 
lor many vears. 


iS passing. 


selling has been known 
Where concentration of production 
is not possible, concentration of selling usually is and 
possesses outstanding advantages. Co-operative sell- 
ing in the coal trade has proved its worth, and has 
vreatly increased the power of the colliery interests— 
even though that power is not alwavs .used wisely. 
These ideas wili seem revolutionary to the average 
individualistic Briton, but in fact they are not. They 
are symptomatic of the passing of an age—the ol 
individualism that 


Victoria and has been wilting ever since. 


age 
reached its heyday under Queen 
We have 
We shall find 
Exactly how thts 
but it is time we were 


found it necessary to organise for war. 
it necessary to organise for peace. 
is to be done is Open for debate 
thinking about it. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Infra-Red Radiation in Paint Drying 


A \ interest ge use oF inifa red radiation tol baking 
enamel has been applied by the Ford Motor Compan\ 
during the last tew vears. 


> 


[he first use made of this was 
light cave completely studded with lamps large enough 


to take an automobile body, the distance of the lamps from 
the car being some 12-181n. This was used tor drying 
priming paints [hese paints were ot the oleoresinous 


bination of natural gum resin with linseed and 
tung oll contall ine the necessary colour. The paints could 
be dried by the infra-red radiation in one hour at 121° C 


154 thie addition Yi small amounts Ol lead. manganese and 


cobalt the drying time of the priming coat was reduced 

" nutes Several forms of drving oven were in- 
estigated, put ultimately tunnels were used for the pul 
pose. It does not appear that success has vet been achieved 


mn arving the finishing coat in this way because man\ 
Coiours are susceptible LO temperature aitterences which. 


> 


no signincance in the under coat. Repair: 


( re treated by 1] lra-Tred radiation because these « an be 
andled as individual cases and given special attention 
Individua] parts in automobile construction, however, are 
symmetrical and can be given uniform treatment, and car 


iso be treated in this w ay. Infra-red heat ing can also be 
used tor drying paint on objects not made of steel, such as 
rubber. Further applications are the drying of latex spraved 
on cloth as a cement, the drying of photographic films, and 
the heating of aluminium pistons in order to expand them 
tor the insertion of piston pins. An outstanding advantage 
ft the use of infra-red radiation is the shortening of time: 
moreover, less space is required than with other methods 
The cost is dependent primarily on the cost of 
electric power and it appears that under American condi- 
tions it 1s necessary tor the power to cost less than 1.5 
cents per unity. 


ot drving. 


Synthetic Starch 
s 1ARCH has been synthetically made from glucose in 
the University of California laboratories by Dr. W. Z. 
Hasseid and Mr. R. M. McCready. This is the first case 
on record of the production of starch otherwise than by 
ie action of plants themselves. The reaction was brought 


tT? 
about with the aid of the enzyme phosphorylase, which th 
two scientists isolated from potato juice. In its presence, 
glucose first combined with phosphoric acid to form a sub- 
stance called phosphorylated ghucose. This enzyme then 
broke this compound down into its original constituents. 
glucose and phosphoric acid, and recombined the glucose 
molecules into starch. The total amount of syntheti 
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starch thus prepared by Hasseid and McCready only 
40 grams, or 1.4 ounces It is not absolutely identica 
with natural starch, but resembles it so closely in chemica 
and physical properties that the 
significant. 


differences a 


Safety Measures Baulked by Official Muddle 


EFERENCE was made in our “ General eWs | 
column last week to a recent order—the Limitation 0} 
Supplies (No. 11) Order—restricting the output of toilet 
preparations for use against dermatitis. The expected 


repercussions have followed close on the heels of publica 
tion, and 7he 7imes records an interdepartmental squabb\ 


that would be amusing if it were not serious. The Minis. 
try of Health, the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry oj 
Supply, and the Board of Trade are all involved, and off. 


cial correspondence on the subject, with its concomitants 
of civil service jargon, dubious syntax, and waste of paper, 
has been deluging the emplovees of the several depart 
ments concerned. The vame i passing the buck IS IJ 
full swing and the problem is forwarded trom department 
to department. What has in tact occurred is that a Cel 
tain liquid soap (coming under the head of ‘* toilet pre 
parations ’ as specified in the Orde which has _ been 
used for many years in printing ofhces, can no longer be 
supplied ‘‘ unless required for the execution of a Govern. 
ment contract.’’ Skin irritants liable to cause dermatitis 
are in constant use in the printing trade. The Ministry 
of Labour urges all workers to use an anti-dermatitis pre. 
paration, and the Board of Trade restricts the manutactur 
of these preparations. While the departments argue 
among themselves the workers must continue to run the 
risk of dermatitis, for the supplies of liquid soap have not 
vet arrived. \s we go to press, a further announcement 
has come to hand to the eftect that the Board of Trade has 
permitted the issue to factories, under special licence, of 
quantities of the material, in case of necessity, bevond th 
supplier's quota. Printers may therefore wash their hands 
with a clear conscience. 


Russian Man-Power 
a crucial importance of man-power in total wai 


has perhaps never been so clearly shown as in thi 
clash between Germany and Russia,’’ says an article ap 
pearing in a recent issue of the A/anchester Guardian. Th 
article affords a particulariy interesting parallel to ow 
own present and future labour problems. 


¥ 


Russia is unable to increase her industrial output suff- 
ciently to meet the calls of large-scale mechanised war, 


Great Britain and the United States will be forced to ste] 
into the breach. Increased output is tantamount to mor 
workers and enlarged premises. With the huge Russia 


armies the number of men and women available tor ser- 
vicé in industry is not unlimited. There are no unen 
ploved who could be drafted into the war industrie- Ihe 


Soviet Government has at its disposal, however. a labow 
reserve of about a million young skilled workers and 


another source in the shape of othce emplovees at tl 
factories. The latter are far too numerous, in the opinio 
of the State Planning Commission, which states that ‘‘ 1 
the plants there were 75 office employees to every 10 
workers in 1937, 90 in 1939, and 87 in i1940.”’ A return t 
the 1937 level is advocated. An obvious way to increas 
production is to lengthen working hours and this has bee 
done. In July last year the seven-hour working day wa 
extended by one hour and there was a return to the si 
day week from the previous five-day system. On the out 
break of war compulsory overtime of from one to thre 
instituted, while all holidays we 
scrapped. The result should be a 20 per cent. increas 
in output. Women will also no doubt play a big par 
in this drive for the tools of war. 


hours daily was 


Even in peace time 4 
per cent. of the workers in some parts of the heavy indus 
tries were women. But the most serious shortage will be 


: , ° a 
among highly trained engineers and workmen; generall 
these are almost certain to be insufficient in numbers t 


war-time requirements 


Obviously i 
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Dolomite Working Under Primitive Conditions 


A Cheap Refractory Material 
by A. G. AREND 


D LURING the last war the scarcity of magnesite resulted 
) an appreciable extent in the substitution of dolo- 
mite in different forms, since, apart from all other con- 
siderations, the market price of magnesite became 
A number of patented refractories ‘were suc- 
cesstully introduced, and although it is recognised that 
these do not possess physical characteristics equivalent to 
those of magnesite, they suffice tor most metallurgical and 
chemical purposes. Bricks and blocks ot dolomite are no 
longer manufactured, as their qualities do not correspond 
with those of magnesite, but patented compositions are 
widely utilised tor directly lining furnace bottoms. ‘The 
trouble with dolomite is that storage hydrates the lime, 
thus lowering the mechanical strength of the product, being 
known in extreme cases to bring about its disintegration. 
Qne patented composition is prepared by grinding togethe 
on ore and dolomite to form an intimate mixture, and 
calcining at a temperature of some 1565° C., when the pro. 
duct shows an analysis ranging as tollows: 42-55 per 
cent. lime, 25-38 per cent, magnesia, 8-14 per cent. ferric 
oxide and alumina, 6-13 per cent. silica (Liddell). Mag- 
dolite is a patented type of dolomite obtained by a special 
burning process, while Syndolag is composed of burned 
dolomite mixed with 10 per cent. basic open-hearth slag, 
followed by a further burning process. The analysis ot 
Magdolite is 51.35 per cent. lime, 39.77 per cent. magnesia, 
4.23 per cent, ferric oxide, 4.05 per cent. silica, and 0.67 
per cent. alumina; while that of Syndolag shows 49.87 
per cent. lime, 38.51 per cent. magnesia, 5.37 per cent. 
ferric oxide, 4.8: per cent, silica, and 1.06 per cent. 
alumina (Sisco). 


excCes-l1vVC. 


Although a fair amount of literature has been published 
on the applications ot dolomite in industrial] pursuits, com- 
paratively little has appeared on the initial winning of the 
crude material under primitive conditions in the various 
remote districts where it is known to abound to some extent, 
over and above the regular European deposits. The nature 
if the quarrying work involved means that much labour 1s 
required, and advantage is taken of cheap native labour 
to carry out the rough manual operations. Despite the fact 
that galleries are somewhat simply driven through the de 
posit, and the material transported by hand-driven skips 
and bogies, the breaking and crushing mechanism and the 
calcining units are of the Jatest designs so as to assist the 
rapid handling of a large output. Gangs of natives are 
able to work simultaneously at various points of the de- 
posit, and roll down boulders of dolomite, which being of a 
more or less soft disposition tend to break up during such 
treatment. 

Care is necessary in laying the rail lines systematically, 
so that numerous skips and bogies may always be at hand 





Fig, 1, Dolomite quarry worked by native labour 





Fig, 2, Galleries cut in a dolomite working, with rail 
lines radiating from a central point 


to draw off the large tonnage ot loose material, the boulders 
themselves being dealt with in specially constructed hop 
per-shaped bogies. A glance at the nature of the galleries 
(Fig. 2) will reveal that what might be described as road 
Ways are cut in different directions so that a regular influx 
of material comes to the crushing plant, situated at a 
central point in the workings. 

Loads of dolomite from each section are arranged to 
arrive in rotation to the crushers, and the latest system 
consists of using one exceptionally large jaw-crusher, 
which, in view of the soft nature of the material, reduces 
it as required in the least time possible. In some quarters 
this system was thought to involve a superfluous amount 
of power, but this was in fact justihed by the speed with 
which great tonnages could be handled continuously. 
Where boulders of dolomite are rolled from a height, the’ 
broken mass tends to spread to a wide extent, involving 
much labour to gather together; the labour available, how 
ever, was cheap, and this was responsible for a continua- 
tion of the system, Where, however, the boulders or large 
pieces can be directly transterred trom ditfterent galleries 
to the crusher, this gathering process is largely obviated. 


Working with Large Jaw-Crushers 


Most ordinary jaw-crushers are incapable of handling 
boulders, but the latest type makes use of a form of crane 
mounted on a tractor and equipped with gripping devices, 
which lift the boulder and place it directly in the mouth of 
the jaw-crusher. Much depends on the method of manipu- 
lating the large pieces as they are removed from the 
galleries so that an uninterrupted feed of material 1s 
assured. The mouth of the large crusher is approximately 
7 by 54 feet, which gives some indication of the size of 
dolomite boulders that can be dealt with, and these can be 
reduced to small size in a matter of little more than a 
minute. The naturally soft nature of the dolomite has, 
of course, much to do with the speed that can be main 
tained, Unlike the practice with ordinary small-sized 
crushers, it 1s necessary to make provision for an im 
mediate removal of broken lumps, as an accumulation in 
such a short space of time might lead to confusion and 
transport troubles, and therefore the crusher is mounted 
on a firm concrete base, built well up akove ground level, 
so that trucks can be continuously run under it to receive 
the output. Care is taken to see that all operations coin 
cide, so that at no time is the plant left idle, and as a fut 
ther precaution odd spare boulders are kept at hand, to 
ensure that the crusher may always be kept working. 

In its general principles, the large :aw-crusher does not 
ditfer from those of small make, with fly-wheels at the 
sides, and swing jaw, but the total weight of one approxi 
mates to some 240 tons, whilst the swinging jaw alone 
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| { | i’ ¢ plane pret MwOul 
0 tons Lithourg Wil cit aterial tha 
his would seldom exceed some 400 tons air 
a or we screwed into position with the assist 
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Ot t pleces es1red s1ze Ca be obtained 
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e p Dolomite in esh size is 
nivers Is d althoug! ch ot this 1s 
qires Lie rve crushet oO mnte tional 
- rar ‘ r « ‘ conve Tie iare’ée un 
eces rect this size. Unlike small crushers, 
pl. has to be equipped with a set of lubricating 
al ‘th vara canll = — 
iii ic ( Ltn ,ilicd thie CTUsSnHINg takes 
acit iit steel sections, bolted together, 
ne is not satistactory tor this kind of construction. 
yneeis are <« pproximatel\ It in diameter, and 
I p ssible « veer. all native attendants have to 
I tne while the boulders are ae ivered trom 
w of the heavy weight of the crusher, it 1s pul 
aqe in sections s that it can be transported to 
Istricts Ci Dal tive sllla lots and erected 
te In me mMstance it is claimed that a large 
= ti sported in parts by aeroplane 
e roads beine available in the district 
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ndustiial uses, but so-tar nothing has been heard th) 
CCONOIIL SUCCESS OT these proposals Lhe design i the 
cupola in many respects resembles that used tor or lal 
pig-1ron melting except (nat neal the bottom ther a 
anything from four to six drawing doors tor removing thy 
calcined material. lhe need LOI cale ming ata whit hea 


< 
? 


is considered imperative In order that the proauct may pe 
slight tritted, whereby the property ot slaking will b 


slowed up. Despite al] precautions, much of the dolomit. 
which has to be stored for lengthy periods tends to dis 


integrate, but the slight fritting assists 1n acting 5 a 
purer, and the lime takes lor eer TO become hydrated. 

the calcined dolomite 1s transterred to a dry pal Llii. 
intil 11 Passes the y-lh. mesh s1eve., when it 1S read | 
use 1h iburnace bottoms. he roan. Size. formerly used ti 


me extent, appears to have disappeared trom the market, 
at least tor the majority ot lining purposes. One notable 
difference in the working of dolomite from deposits in 
primitive tropical districts is that extensive rainy seasons 
have to be contended with, and it is said that this was one 
of the first reasons why the producer-gas system of firing 


was introduced. When the atmospheric conditions 


; + ] ; , 17 
widely. It 1s cOMmparaliVely stipe LO Co trol the teniper4ra 
: : | 
ture, and ensure the calcining being pertect, Instead of 
ising the (Orsatt. or other similar eas testing apparatus, 


the latest automatic recording devices are used. so. that 
ittie attention or supervision 185 necessary 

Both raw and dead burned dolomite are used in turnac 
construction and lining, and typical analyses of the two ar 
as tollows Raw dolon ite. 27-07 pel cent. lime. 23-25 pel 
cent. magnesia, 0.43 per cent. ferric oxide, 0.37 per cent 
alumina, and 1.03 per cent. silica, ignition loss 46.93 pe 


dead-burned dolomite, 56.17 


/ 


per cent. lime, 

2.12 pel cent. magnesia, 1.07 per cent. rerric OX1de, ¢ o 
> ] ‘ ] ] . } ; : > 

per cent, aiumma, and 2.19 pel cent. si1lica, while I? nition 


Oss should no} exist other than as a trace 


Lses of Dolomite 


} 


| he decision whether tO use raw Ol calcined dol ite 
for repairs to electric furnaces engaged in the iron and 
steel industries depends upon the condition of the hearth 
DOTLOM Should the bottom be in fairly Food condition, 
the raw material suthces, but if not, calcined dolomite, 
r one ot the prepared patented dolomiutic refractories, 
ives better results. When introduc Oo a fresh botto Ui 


| 


ie turnace, the double-burned retractory assures a greate 


; ] ] . } . . i 
—pan Of usetu) i1te, anda generally necessitates tess Treque 


re palls> lhe raw product otten suthces for the breast 
. . ] 1 
ost furnaces, where a sufficiency of heat 1s usually pre 
sent to ensure calcination and tritting to its neighbouring 
ienesite refractories. Although it is generally true that 


aoiomiute bru ks have tallen Into disuse l 
still required tor the lining of the cupol 
ing the raw material. where the bottom half is made o 
these bricks, while the top half is chiefly built of firebrick 


iowadavs., thev art 


AS used Tor Cale 


tollowed by red brick, though some furnaces used chrom«t 
brick at the hot zone Probably most dolomite is utilised 
tor lining basic open-hearth furnaces, basic Bessemers, ant 
electric furnaces, but it is also used for lining nickel 
copper, and antimony renning hearths. and tor various 


-<matter repall purposes 








Leaflet C.B.61 of B.E.N. PATENTS, LTp., Hughende 
Avenue, High \Wycombe, Bue 


: nS, deals with the subiect | 
spray painting guns, Included in these is the Model 
DX ~ which is designed for high-class work where speed 


tT coverage and, at the same time, economy of materials 


is essential. 


Explosive rivets are now being manufactured in commercia 
quantities by Kk | au Pont de Nemours and €o., for us 
aircraft production. ‘The rivet ts of an entirely new type; 
a high explosive is secreted in a cavity at the end of the shank. 
and heat 1s applied te the rivet head by an electric ull whic 
detonates the charge he explosion expands the charged 
end of the shank. forming a ‘blind’? head and setting thre 


rivet. the whole operation beine varried out from one sid 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


The Salaries of Chemists 


Sik, Reports have recently appeared in the Press COT 


essentially, 


} 


mine the low 


eo) 


e suggestion is that salaries of less than £300 per annum 


salaries paid LO chemists. 


»common. 

It is, Of Course, desirable that the widest possible pub 
ity should be given to conditions of this kind; but at the 
e time the experience ot this Asso lation should be Ol 
ferest to all chemists. 

For more than twenty years the 3ritish Association ot 
hemists insisted that the minimum salary for a chemist 
be #350 per annum. Since the beginning ot the 
ar this minimum has been increased to £400 per annum. 
Jembers of the Association are instructed to refuse posts 
ich are oftered at a lower salary. This instruction has 
een consistently ftollowed. 

It 1s. | course. true that many chemists still accept 
sts where inadequate salaries are offered. his is be 
ise they have failed to take advantage of the protection 
British Association of Chemists is able to atiord them 
In tact, whilst a minimum salary has been fixed because 
our experience a fixed minimum is convenient, the Asso 
interested in maximum rathe! 
an in minimum salaries. One of the most important 
rvices that the B.A.C. gives to its members is that ot 
supplying an applicant with information concerning con 
itiéns, and in many cases detailed instructions concern 
¢ approach to individuals, This results in the individual! 
eing able to negotiate conditions of service of a more 
idvantageous character than he would otherwise be able to 


eculre, 


ation has always been 


\ scale of salaries eraded according to qualifications 
nd experience has neve been advocated by the B.A. 
Is not practicable at the present time, and it practicable 
\ doubtful value. The salary scales which 
with us are of the order ot £450 per annum ioi 
chemists with brief experience to £2000 per annum 
r experienced men. 
(the larger the number of chemists who support the 
\ssociation, the etfectively and universally this 
jicv ot adequate remuneration for valuable 
endered can be applied.—Yours faithfully, 
(. B. \WoOopD_Lry, 
Piccadilly, W.1. The British Association ot 
Septembe1 8, 1941 (Chemists 
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more 
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Cadmium and Indium 
Recovery as Zinc Distillation By-Products 


I; the manutacture oft zinc by a distillation process some 
flue dust is obtained which contains in addition to zinc 
d its compounds several other metals and their com- 


unds. The amount of the flue dust may be as high as 
per cent. of the zinc distillate, although usually it is 
ich smaller. The dust contains cadmium, lead, iron, 


rsenic, antimony, aluminium, and also rarer metals like 


dium. The concentration of the valuable metals is often 
» low that their recovery is not economical. In a recent 
per in Zapeski ot the Chem. Inst. Ukrain. Acad. Sci. 
40, 7, 179 A. Nizhnik describes experiments undertaken 


the view of increasing the concentration of cadmium 
d indium in the flue dust. Unfortunately no analysis 
he original roasted ore is given and it is impossible to 
ecide how complete was the extraction of the desired 
etals. The experiments were carried out in the course 
ta production run in the ** Ukrzine factory. Two factors 
systematically, namely, the amount of 
dium chloride added to the ore and the frequency with 
lich dust samples were taken. 
When keeping the ore charge constant, the addition of 
lium chloride was increased from o.1 (7.e. 1 lb. of NaCl 
er 1000 lb. of ore) to 0.4 per cent. and 5 per cent., the 
tal amount of the dust varied from 3.7 to 2.7 and 5.4 

Che amount of Cd in the dust increased from 12 ge. To 


etre changed 


[45 
it 2 anid 27 £.. that is trom oo y? per cent, of the dust to 
O52 Pel Celt. and o.50 per cent lhe amount of indium 
varied trom 0.38 yy. 10 0.42 LL. and 0.35 2@., that is trom o.o1f 
per cent. TO o.O1O per Cent, and 0.o12 per cent. ‘These con 


centrations are still too low to justity the recovery of 
cadmium and indium. but they can be considerably raised 
LI only the first third or the first half ot the flue dust 
deposited is collected and employed tor preparation ot Cd 
and In. For instance, the first 31 per cent. of the 3.7 kg 
mentioned above contained 60 per cent. of the total cad 
mium and 77 per cent. of the total indium with concentra 
tions of 0.61 per cent. and 0.039 per cent. respectively, In 
the first 37 per cent. of the 2.7 ke of the second experiment 
O5 per cent, ol the total Cd and 7+ per cent. of the total 
indium were present ; their concentrations were O.Q1 pel 
cent. and 0.031 respectively, ()f the 5-4 ke, of the third 
experiment the first 57 per cent. were collected; they con 


tained SS per cent. otf the total cadmium, but only 51 pet 
cent. ot the total indium. 
lt is possible, according to these results, to increase thi 


concentration Ol Cd and 


— 


n roughly by the tactor 2 1f 20 40 
per cent. Ol the total amount of Cd and In are sacrificed. 
lt cadmium is the main material to be obtained, addition 
of 5 per cent. of sodium chloride to the roasted ore is in 
dicated: but if both cadmium and indium have to be 
recovered, not more than o.2 pel cent. of NaCl should be 
added. 








Detection of the Chlorate lon 


A Specific Colorimetric Method 
A NEW > colorimetric method for the specific detection 
ot the chlorate 1on is described by M. B. Roy, of the 
[nad. Chem. 
The procedure described wa- 
devised mainly LO! detecting small amounts of chlorate 
ln presence ot chloride. lhe method is based on the fact 
that a solution oi pyridine in sulphuric acid produces a 
permanent violet coloration with chlorate. The test is 
be-t carried out as follows: 3 C.-C. O! pyridine are taken in 
a test tube and g c.c. of conc. H,SO, are added to it drop 
by drop with constant shaking. When the liquid has 
cooled, the reagent is ready for use. If the substance to 
be examined is in solution, the solution containing chlorate 
is carefully evaporated to dryness in a small porcelain 
basin, as the colour is well developed with solid chlorates. 
A drop or two of the reagent is then added to the solid sub 
when an intense violet colour is produced which is 
quite permanent. <4he colour produced varies from violet 
0.01 to 1 mg. per c.c.) through deep violet (1 to 10 mg. 
to almost black (10 mg. per c.c. or over). It will 
be seen that the presence of chloride, bromide, iodide, 
perchlorate, nitrate, persulphate, and phosphate does not 
interfere with the reaction. Coloured substances, such as 
chromate and dichromate, mask the colour of the chlorate 
test, and bromate and iodate give a colour similar to that 
developed by chlorate 


( hemical lkexaminer’s laboratory, Agra, in rp 
Soc., 1941, 78, 3, pp. 


3 


1OS-O. 


stance 


pel a 


Although the test is mainly qualitative in nature, it may 
also be applied for quantitative estimation of small 
amounts of chlorate in absence of interfering substances 
With a tair degree of accuracy, because the intensity of 
shade developed is proportional to the quantity of chlorate 
present. In quantitative work it is advisable to prepare 
matching standards by evaporating solutions containing 
known amounts of potassium chlorate in small porcelain 
basins, and if the unknown contains a large amount of 
chlorate it should be dissolved in water and an aliquot part 
evaporated to dryness. 
determinine the amount of 
sodium chlorate in certain weed-killers, in which chlorides 
are used as diluents of sodium chlorate, sold in the market 
tor the purpose It is also applicable to the determination 
of chlorate in mixture with the 


The method is useful in 


ingredients of typical 
nutrient water-cultures comprising nitrate, chloride, sul 
phate, and phosphate, because none of these ions inte! 
teres with the reaction 
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Japanese Chemical Affairs 
Government Control of Industry 


From a Special Correspondent 
til Japanese M inister or Commerce and Indust \, 


Admiral Jeijiro 


lokyvo ot otthcials and civilian leaders concerned 


| ovoda,. recently caltiea a jJOoINnt Con 
ierence 1p 


¥ 


ith industrial chemical enterprises It is understood 
ne contrerence dist ussed Wavs OI! alleviatil v the problems 
ot raw material, transport, finance, and labour. as well as 
ine qu st] O} expanding manutactules, 


lhe Ministry ot Commerce and Industry, it was 


ards stated, daecided control the japanese chemica 
dusti by establishine several control Commissions in 
accoraance with a broad syste! Ol classification. listea 
th ugh one controi DOad\ i nis is based Upon tne Cohn. 
enth that the indust! as such Is arievated and hence 
f ( e the unlt itv necessary tor one control as 
the coal.-iron and steel industries According to this 
: ia ’ 
ental e plan a ce@ntral Ce troi COMMIs510N will be estal 
shes the pure and simple basic chemical manutactur- 
eg enterprises, while other enterprises otf more complex 
, ] ra) 
I ( Wilil DE ¢ ssined into sevetrai Proups, €.8., >uUl- 
) f Cit Mmimonlada soda, Carbide, OTe. ic chemical] pro 
cts, and tar products Artificial leather, cement, rubber, 
Ppiant Wilil De treated separately na cont 
~> Le est. she ¢é O] Cal i tie rece l 
rp ~¢ (,as Manutacturers’ Societ mi be cit LO 
ne > the control « missl for those enterprises 
nN its purview coming ider othcial jurisdiction 
( p penaine ero < 1 Tie Nippo Nit T¢ Thé Tne 
‘ ~{ Nitr € Mad Act T] ry 2 es Te TOT! p \V ¢ 
sing |e nit has « e to the tore again, this e wit 
spects of realisat | he iwwements, it is sal 
ave (¢ e | ealise that the execut ot the plan \ 
enable the enterprises to be in a better positio! an 
ca it their increasing production programme 
Salt Shortage 
M:; utacturers ot soda who are hard pressed DY tne 
. lave iT ine strial salt an thnererore re inapie t 
‘ ‘ nell pl qguctli | VTAMMEeES ake \ ( ( 
tne establis! ent I) it Salt mport : 


’ ts and distribution e current effected bv 

i L¢ = SOc ileTies ? 1@] the qairection o}f ‘ Sait AVE 
Bure But this syste in the opini f soda 
acturers,. is it suthciently centralised and. moreover. as 
Lhe CONnNSUMEeTs aTe@ aeprivea Oo! any SaA\ 1 the matter, a 
e; effective readjustment in the supply and deman¢ 


believe, wi have the necessat flexibility to handl 
“1tuation more emcle ntiy. 

( ompiete iwreement ot views has neen re: ched bet we en 

the L,ovetnment ans the manufacturers and exporte rS as 


establis} al ' re anisation LO! tne 


centralised control f all industri che cal products 
estined tor reign markets, such as chemicals, medicines 
“bee paints and Varnishes. dvest ITs etc. A CO! 

{ be capitalise d at three million Ven. wil | exer ise 

poly rights over the purchases of all commoditie 
coming under its jurisdiction on behalf of exporters. Mr 
i¢ Hasevav presiae nt of the Nissan Chemical Manu 
4 Comp: has already been appointed president 

7 ( e\ re? nisati 








Casein Plastics Wastes in 
Feeding Stuffs 


Low Nutritive Value 
maintainine 


te ING to the dithculty of ing : 
Gards, a tendagency has rise} tO itjlise ret ding 
value Mr. 
the Midland 
the 
that 


it assumed nuiritive 
chief chemist of 
oses in article i 
and karm Supply 


; ] 
Gis¢ i 


lourna! 


I hie ( hemical lore 


’ | 
aL Pecetuteti aqaerected aved fe 


rhiatised casein 1b a Com 
eai tor cattie, and thls 


protein had appa 
peed used. in all LOOd Talth. partly to replace othe 
constituents. 
the usual 


Porm of 


[he assessing of tood value: 
determination ot the 
practice, since this crud: 
nitrogen content, mult 
Furthermore, the nutritive 
that ot the part 


protein 
basis OT so-called 


a Gall 


reTOUS 


=_~ 
‘ 


simply to the total 


protein can oe 


ein reters 


Dy { Ss OF OLHNE! 


ractol 


> | 
Ot TOormallsed Casein In retatlon to 


treated Caseln 1s not simi pty a tunction of the protell 
tent or of the total hitrogen expressed Im terms ol p! 


Indigestible Proteins 
lt actual feeding experiments 


desirable al 


conaucted, 
the amounts ot true 
protein, kurthe 
IS aS Important as Is quantity, as influenced | 


are not 


ie@ast to detel mine 


+ 


T° pepsi soluble (digestible. 
Gual lt\ 
puia ; 
histidine. cystine 1 
If these various points were 
then hoot. hor 


QO] fish. 


proportions of arginine, lysine, 
ticulal proteins. 
Into consideration, 


nol 


ae OWT) 


whereas It ] 
digvestibilities and tood values ot these latte 


could replac e meat 


Was-Tes < 


eo 
i. very low order. lhe protein content of untreated drie 
Case] is a little over So per cent., usIne the 6.2S conve lol 
ACTOr, Lhe formaldehyde treatment, in the preparatl 
“uch Caseln plastics as buttons. combs. KHittINne hee it’s 
CIC... vields a product containing almost OO per cel 
crude protein, but protein of much lower digestibility, The 
digestibility of the protein in normal untreated casei 
averages oO pel cent.., W hereas examination of the to lal 
ised product, obtained by grinding white button blanks 
evealed onl I4.4 per cent. digestibilit: 
i Ne ash content ol! the parent Caselli averapes 

per ce and is ot distinct mineral value to live-sto 
CONntrast With the higher ash content 11.0 per cent 0 


button much ot which 
nutritional mineral 


aASTICILSECG 


Caseln.,. 


value. Indeed, the higher ash co 


product is due to indigestible 
remarks 
Wastes, 


Live pi 


natellal. ine above can hard! 


Varieties of 


ne vreatel 


—> 


plasticised casein 


tilly 
ly apply t 
propo! 


leathe dust. har. ¢ i 
that 


latter has 


ul 


=] 


on ot which 1s probably obtained from button man 
urers, in the torm of drilling, grinding, and poli 
dust. Mr. Burns has verified that, in the actual pl. 
ndustry, the use of such material for feeding purpos 
t tavoured, and that the : 


responsibility 


intermediaries. Serious attempts are being 1 


~ 


however, tc render these wastes more 


blmited quantities, 1n cattle toods. but it 


| < fitable. 


Ls pro 
1} 7 
e process Will prove 








Association of Scientific 
Workers 


Pledge to Secure Greater Production 
from tae 1 


the Association of 
21 tO discu 


S| LEN TIFIC workers and technicians ajo! 
branches of the chemical industry, called together b 


Man heste 


maximum tech 


Workers. met in 


. 


achievement ot} 


scientinge 
ss the 


ical etiort behind war production, and the proble 
scientific staftts. 

\ resolution, unanimously, agreed ipon, expresse 
elie Ul tne use ana co-ordination of scientine and 
iCal man-power was not commensurate with the 

needed in the present critical phase of the wai 


] 


le hiohe =1 production, the ae 


the mselives to 


legates 
Initiate a plan OT 


which the following 


accordine]\ 


¢ Into ejTrect OT -cheme r ’ 


*] ee ] ] -_ } ] 
1 [}¢ calling of local works and laborator\ lie 


ppl the progranime L¢ local conditions. 
[he initiation of approaches by the association 
rvanisations concerned with productio! Including 
ements otefirms and ational and regional] prod 
DOaATAS 
3. Lhe closest co-operation with other trade union: 
4 lhe strenethenine of the association as the 


body Ol all] technical Alia crentifie bail 


must rest 


wa 
sultable hor wneclu-s 


? . 
I 
if 


( 


campaign, for the c: 
action 


? 
| 


I 


it 


I ¢* 


the 
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Oil Chemistry Development 
Dr. Dunstan on the Rise of Petroleum Products 


T Hl. illuminating lecture delivered by Dr. A. E. 
unstan (chiet chemist of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany) at a joint meeting of the Institute of Fue] and the 
society of Chemical Industry at Bristol last July, entitled 
‘Oil in Peace and War,’’ has now been published (/. 
st. Fuel, 1941, 74, 79, pp. 213-9), with excellent illus 
rations taken from the lecturer’s slides, 

Some figures quoted at the beginning of the lecture are 

ereat interest tor comparison. World production ot 
etroleum, tor instance, amounted to 268,000,000 tons 1n 
i938: percentage production of petroleum (by countries) in 
iggo credits the U.S.A. with 63 per cent., the British 
with 3 per cent., and other countries (U.S.S.R., 
Mexico, S. America, Iran, Iraq) with 34 per cent. A not 
ible reserve source of tuel oil exists in the production O| 
i] shale, which in 1938 amounted to 1,500,000 tons in the 


~ 


U.K. (mainly Scotland), 1,450,000 in Estonia, 700,000 in 


Vinipire 


| 


( 


The remaining w-butenes must now be considered. Using 
jot sulphuric acid, a co-polymerisation of the total butenes 
‘nsues. 


; , | ’ , 
o-polymerisation of iso-butene and n-butenes, followed 


by hydrogenation. 


CH CH — CH. CH, 


2.2.2-lrimethv! Pentane). 
( 3 ’ 


the U.S.S.R. (estimated from 1936 figures) and 130,000 1n 
Further reserves in Canada and the U.S.A. 
principally Utah and Colorado) are colossal. 

Following a discussion of the operations involved in 
the production and refining of crude oil, notably the crack 


Actually, there is a whole range of catalysts that bring 
about the polymerisation or the co-polymerisation ot these 
defines. Chief amongst these is a variety of phosphates, 
e.g., hydrogen, copper and cadmium, and further various 
well-known compounds of alumina and silica. 


France. 





e process, whereby the oil industry has improved on the 
straight-run natural product, consideration was given to 
he development of various methods of utilising petroleum 
{ The earliest attempts to utilise the lower paraffin 
iwdrocarbons depended on pyrolysis, a drastic thermal 
treatment. Unfortunately methane, the principal fraction, 
proved recalcitrant, and yields were low; and in recent 
vears the confined to the higher 


homolog ues, 


ast ~ 


process has been 

A typical analysis of the gases produced shows: CH,, 
58 per cent.; C,H,, 7 per cent.; C.H,, 13 per cent.: C,H,, 
i) per cent.; and C,H, Utes, § per cent. From the 
point of view of practical politics, these are concentrated 
into C, and C, cuts: the lighter gases at the moment being 
of tuel value only, although this is only a temporary 
phase. Clearly, the last to be utilised will be methane 
Itis on the C, traction that most work has been done. This 
contains #-butane, zso-butane, the two z-butenes, 
butene in proportions that vary | 
tions. Also present is butadiene. 

An early commercial 


putene., 


and 72s0 
with the cracking condi 


was concerned with 7so 
When treated with 65 per cent. sulphuric acid 
at ordinary temperatures this hydrocarbon is absorbed and 
converted into ¢ert butyl alcohol. On raising the tempera 
ture to 100° C. a split takes place—‘‘ nascent 
is regenerated and immediately forms the dimer and, to a 
ess extent, the trimer. Schematically, the change is as 
lollows: there being.a final hydrogenation to 7s0-octane 


process 


Dimerisation of iso-butene. 


CH, Cf. 
CH C + CH CH 
CH, 
CH | CH 
CH ( CH ( CH 
(H 


1) 180 butene 


Hydrogenated 


y 


CH, ( }] 


/so octahe 


(2.2.4—-Trimethy! Pentane 


1so-butene 


A turther development arose when it was discovered 


that 7so-butane would smoothly unite with the butenes and 
vield zso-octane in one operation. 


iso-butene to 1s0-butane 


CH CH 


Addition of 


(/so-octane). 


This reaction, not quite yet fully explained and possibly 
hot quite developed to the full, is one of the most elegant 
syntheses accomplished in the’ teld of petroleum 
chemistry. It is conveniently termed ‘** alkanation,’’ 
although the expression alkylation is perhaps more com- 
monly used, especially in America. 

The alkanation reaction has been fully studied in the 
case of zso-butane, coupled with the two normal butenes, 
with di-zso-butene and, in fact, with the whole Cy, cut. 
Curiously enough if the major end product (2so-octane 
is similarly treated with sulphuric acid, there appears to 
occur in effect a reverse reaction and the final products 
are similar to those formed in the initial reactions. 

The union of two hydrocarbons, one containing the 
tertiary carbon atom characteristic of zso-butane and the 
other an olefine, is, as just explained, carried out in the 
presence of a catalyst. But by the mere impact of tem 
perature and pressure ¢so-butane will add on ethylene to 
vield neohexane, an excellent anti-knock tuel, 


( 
Lo recapitulate ‘_— 
2 molec ules ZS0 butene >i 180 butene- ~2SV0-OCTANe 
n-butene + zso-butene - co-dimer— — 7se-octane- 


‘so-butene )\ 
+ gyvo-butane 
n-butenes f 


- 180-OCTAnNEe 
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New American Propellant 


A ** Triple-Threat ’’ Explosive 
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Alumina from Alunite 


Economic Process Patented in U.S.A. 
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Bacteria for Oil Location 


Test with Hydrocarbons in Soil 
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Seplember 13, 1941--The Chemical Age 


Personal Notes 


M C;. He LAMB has been appointed an additional! 
tt British Emulsifiers, Ltd. 


+ 
—_ 


Mr. L. G. BURLEIGH, trom Imperial Chemical Industries, 
td., has been appointed by the Ministry of Supply to be 
ontroller oft bk actory | ransportation, in succession to 
Major F. Gilbert, appointed Assistant Director-General, 
supply Services, 

PROFESSOR SIR LAWRENCE BRAGG will continue in office 
s President of the Institute of Physics for another year 
from October 1, with PROFESSOR \WVW. MAKOWER as Vice 
President, MAJOR C. E. S. PHILLIPS as Hon. Treasurer, 
PROFESSOR |. A. CROWTHER as Hon. secretary, and 
PROFESSOR |. CHADWICK and MR, D. C. GALL as Ordinary, 
Members Ol the Board. seven Fellows and ten Asso lates 
ere likewise elected at the recent meeting of the Institute. 


Obituary 


MR. WALTER MOORE, of the Clydevale Oil and Colout 


o., died at Glasgow On Septembet 3, aged 70. 


Mk, FRANCIS WALKER, who died at Dulnain sridge on 

\ugust 30, was well known in the Scottish chemical trade 
s the late executive 
a istries. Ltd. 


manager of Imperial Chemicai 


Mk. HENRY DACRE MADDEN, late engineer and manage} 
tthe Cardiff Gas Light and Coke Company, died at 


heltenham on September 8, aged 65. He was one of the 
Cat Ine exponents of the development Ol gas TO! industrial 


urposes, and had been chairman ot the executive 
mmiuttee of the British Commercial Gas Association. 

MR, HENRY A, 
Shenfield, Essex, aged 56, was mana 
Murex, Ltd. He had been connected with the compaby 
ior over thirty years. His achievements in the field of 
ietallurgy were of great practical value and have co 
stituted a notable contribution to the national effort 


GREEN, who died on September 6 at 
cing director of 


( 
< 








New Control Orders 
Waste Lubricating Oil 

HE Secretary tor Petroleum has issued an Order, 

dated August 20, licensing any person to dispose Ol 
vaste lubricating oil to a refiner or to any person tor re 
sale to a refiner. In this licence the expression “" Waste 
ubricating oil ’’ means lubricating oil which has_ bee 
ised for lubricating any vehicle, plant or machinery, o1 
ised transformer oil or lubricating oil or transformer oil 
vhich has been contaminated and the expression “‘refiner’’ 
leans a person carrying on the business of refining, 
re-treating or reconditionine Waste lubricating oil. ‘This 
cence may be rescinded or varied at All\ time by the 
secretary for Petroleum, 








FATTY ACID INSECTICIDES 
A recent investigation of the insecticidal properties of 
{number of latty ac id derivatives, quoted by Pamt Tech 
dlogy, 6, 66, p. 148, revealed that certain primary and 
‘condary amines are highly toxic to the common house 
iy. Octyl and decyl amines show great insecticidal acti\ 
but their use is limited by the irritant efiect of primary 


nine solutions on the nose and throat. 


Dioctyl amine, 
wever, not only has an exceptionally high paralysing 
ud killing power tor insects, but is also comparatively 
ion-lrritating to humans, non-toxic to domestic animals, 
ag tree Trom objectionable odour. 


The United States Vanadium Company, a subsidiary of the 


LION (‘arbide C olipany, iS about Lo place Lil Operation il 


Ingsten concentrating plant with a capacity of 1000 tons per 


lav at Pine Creek. near Bishop, California. It is said that 


there is enough ore blocked out to keep the mill operating for 


4) years and a prospect that large supplementary deposit 


vill be developed. 
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British Chemical Prices 
Market Reports 


Hilo general chemicals market during the past week has 

pursued a steady course and no outstanding changes fall 
to be recorded. A fair weight of new business Is in circulation, 
and contract deliveries have been absorbed at a steady pace. 
\cetic, tartaric and citric acids are active items and there is 
a brisk inquiry for available quantities of oxalic acid. Form 
aldehyde continues very firm, Ainongst the soda products 
there is a good demand for yellow prussiate, bichromate, and 
chlorate; in the potash section the vorume of business continues 
io be regulated by the supply position. Activity in the market 
for coal tar products is mainly concerned with the fulfilment 
of existing contracts. Carbolic acid is strong and there ts a 
ready outlet for available parcels of cresylic acid. XAylol is 
firm and toluol continues in good demand. With the eXcep- 
tion of pitch the undertone throughout this section is firm, 

MANCHESTER.—AIlthough there have been tew changes of ull 
on the Manchester chemical market during the 
past week, there is no mistaking the general firruness of prices 
both in heavy chemicals and in tar products. Most of the 
soda compounds met with a steady demand and a ready ontlet 
continues for any supplies of potash materials that make their 
appearance, The call for supplies of other chemicals, includ 
ng the heavy acids, for the most part is on steady lines. With 
regard LO Elie by products, pronounced firmness is still a 
feature, especially in the cresylic acids and the light distillates, 
and business generally is on a brisk scale. 

GLascow.—In the Scottish heavy chemical trade there have 
been stead clay to-day (t mands ror general chen icals ior 
home trade during the week. The export business has been 
rather quiet. Prices generally remain firm about the previous 
figures with a tendeney to rise. 


cit Hisequellces 


Bichromates have again ad 
Valicedc during thie past week. 


Price Changes 


Alum.—Loose lump, £10 10s, per ton, d/d, nominal. 

Aluminium Sulphate.—¢£10 15s. per ton, d/d. 

Bleaching Powder.—S) t, 35/37%, £1] per ton in CaSKSs, spe 1a] 
terms for contract. 

Creosote. Home trade, aad. LO vad. pet cal... £.0.Fr., maker's 
works ; exports, Gd. to bid, pel gal, according to crade. 
MANCHESTER: 53d. to 7d. per gal. 

Cresylic Acid.—Vale, 99/100%, 4s. 3d. per gal. MANCHESTER: 
Pale, 99/1009, 4s. 5d. per gal. 

Lead Nitrate.—About £46 10s. per ign, d/d in casks. 

Naphtha.—Solvent, 90/160, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. per gal.; heavy, 
90/190, Is. 103d. naked at works. MANCHESTER: 90/160. 
2s. 6d. to Ys. Od. 

Oxalic Acid.—From £60 to £65 per ton for ton lots, carriag 
paid, in d-cwt. casks; smaller parcels would be dearer; 
deliveries slow. 

Soda, Caustic.— Solid, 76/77°%. Spotl, £15 Us. Od. per ton, d/d 


Station, 


Sodium Nitrate.—Refined, £14 10s. to £15 per ton for 2-ton lots, 
d/d. 

Xylol.—Comimercial, 3s. td. per gal.; pure, 3s. l0d. MANCHESTER : 
ns bai. | ->s Ltda] Det i 








An explosion followed by fire shook the Welland chemical 


factory al Niavara Kallis, Ontario. on Seplemiber 5. At least 


one man was killed and numbers were seriously injured, states 
lieuter. 


German production of buna, or artificial rubber, 


( A perience iw set-back alter thre - iecesstul 


, 7 —s 
LS likely LO 


ombardmernt yy thie 


R.A. last week of the skilfully concealed faetory at Hiils, 
north of Crefeld, near the W. bank of the Rhine. Further 
damage to the German-controlled chemical industry was in 
flicted at the same tiie by the Coastal Command’s attack on 


the fish-oil factory at Bereso. off the west coast of Norwav. 


Exports of quebracho extract from the Argentine during the 
first six mionths of IY41 totalled 73.400 tons, valued at [9.921.000 
pesos, compared with 75,600 tons, valued at 19,053,000) pesos, 
in the same period of 1940, a decline of 2200 tons in quantity, 
but an increase of 888,000 pesos in value. Imports of chemi- 
cals. oils, patiits, ete... for the salhne period ot 194] Wwere valued 
at 40,701,000 pesos, compared with 55,110,000 pesos in the eor 


responding half of 1940, a decline of 14,409,000 pesos or 26.1 


per cent, 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


ihe following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 
from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at ls. each. The numbers given under ‘‘ Applications for 
Patents’ are for reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


Applications for Patents 


Process of purifying water.—American Cyanamid Co. 
United States, July 31, °40.) 9754. 

Flotation reagelts. American (‘yvanamid Co (United 
States, Nov. 6, °40.) 9822. 

Sulphony! cVvahamides Ainerican Cyanamid Co (lL nited 
States, Nov. 19, “40. 9924. 

Method ol processiiig GOL ibe Ainerican “Lisi Lead uhid 
Smelting Co, Lnited States, Aug, 3, “40.) Y946. 

Resinous ester products Bakelite. Ltd Lnited States, 
Lug. 3, 40. 756. YRB 

Process for cohdenlsing peal K barr. Ys42Z. 


Process 7) treatil 
bar 44455. 


Manufacture of titanium dioxide piginents British litan 


y peal for the manufacture of fuel. KK. 


Products Co., Ltd Liited States, Aug. 2, °40.) 9827. 

Methods of recovering calcium-free beryllium sulphate ecry- 
stals Brush Bervilium Co. Lnited States. Aug. 3. °40.) 
hools | 

Decarburisation of steels and allovs thereof.—G. H. Bull 
and HH. Allsop. 9868. 

Manufacture of thvmol B. YT gush, ine. United States. 
Aug. 2 40 YROY., 

Vapour-proof storage, etc., contailners.—Dewey and Almy, 
Lid Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. L009, 

Manufacture of polymer niaterials. I. 1 du Pont de 
Nemours and ( Lnited States, Aug, 2, *40.) 9805. 

lextile treating materials.—k. |. du Pont de Nemours and 
Co Lnited States, Aug. 5, 40 9900, 9901, 9902 9903. 
YO04. 44ND. 4906. QU()7 . QQ0R. 

Amino alcohol esters.—H. G. ©. Fairweather (American 
( yahamld €Co0.), GY25. 


Manufacture of copper-containing trisazo dyestuffs.—J. R 
Geigy A.-G. (Switzerland, Aug. 2, °40.) 9802. 

Preparation of hydrobromie acid.—F. Goldschmidt and F. 
Deutsch. (Palestine, Aug. 10, “40.) 9914. 

Manufacture of soap.—Lever Bros. and Unilever, Ltd. 
United States, Aug. 3, “40.) Y817. 

Production of glass substitute.--Lumsden and Mackenzie, 
Lid... and CC. Garrett. Y¥994. 

Method of converting domestic refuse into fertilisers. 
Kk. G. Mitchell. 9935. ; 

Manufacture of aluminium sulphate, ete., and apparatus 


therefor.—Monsanto Chemical Co. (United States, Aug. 2, 
40) YS13. United States, Dec. 28, °40.) (Cognate with 
Ysl3 9814. 

Manufacture of carbon.—R. H. H. Morley. 9845. 

Process for obtaining sulphonamide derivatives.—Parke, 
Davis and Co Lnited States. Aug. 3, °40.) 10001. 


Plast hre-prool COMposilions. HI. tose and ( elotex. Ltd. 
4QG34 

Treatment of tar, ete.—O. A. von Sitekal and M. E. Poko 
rova. YYI7 

Treatment of tar. tar oils, ete.—O. A. von Smekal and 
M. E. Pokorova 9Y¥919%. 

Heat exchange apparatus.—. \ Vou Smekal and M. IK. 
Pokorova. $921. 


S3oron trifluoride catalysts Standard QO}! Development Co 


United States, Aug. 3, “40 9730 
Magnetic allov of iron and aluminium Standard ‘lele 
phones and Cables, Lita Lnited States, Aug. i. "40.) 47 UR 


leaning baths Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., and H. S. 
savister. YR7 0) 

Fermentative production of acetone and butvl alcohol. ( 
Weizmann YONG. 

Construction of cracking plants, ete —C. Weizmann and If 
Steiner. 9995. 

Chemical processes, and apparatus therefor.—-C Weizmann, 
Ee. Bergmann. H. Steiner, and Il. E. Charlton. 9997. 

Manutacture of rubber-like substances J. RR. Whinfield and 
\. K. Birtwistle 9540) 

Reduction of aluminium from its ores.—Hl. N. Wright. 9768 


K lex i ta-< 


Complete Specifications Open to Public Inspection 


Catalytic cracking of hydrocarbon oils.—'Texaco Develop 
ment Corporation. Jal 3. 1940 is6zZ 41. 


Process of desulphurising iron-pyrites ash S A. de Manu 
factures des Glaces el Produits (himiques de St. Gobain. 
(‘hauny, et Cireyv. and G. ( Cry Jan. 5. 1940 3963 4] 

3y-product coke ovens and processes of operating the same 


‘ \i Pinckard Jan. 3il 1440) tot 40 


Method and apparatus for regulating the addition of a foam. 
suppressing agent in fermentation, etc.—A/S de Danske Sprit. 
labrikker. Feb. 2, 1940. 687/41. | 

Process for the production of vitamin B1.—Chiivin 
Gyogvszer es Vegyeszeti Termekek Gyara R.T. (Dr. Kereszty 
wud Dr. Wolf). Jan. 2», 1940. (Cognate application 918, 41. 
WIT 41. 

Synthetic reslious Compositions, British Thomson-Hou bon 
('o., Ltd. Feb. 1, 1940. 1214/41. 

Process for protecting wool, ete.. against moth, ete., the 
production of acyl sulphonamides for the purpose, and mate 
rials treated therewith.—J. KR. Geigy A.-G. Feb. 2, 1940 
(Cognate application, 1278, 41.) 1277 / 41. 

Manufacture of organic carboxylic acids.—E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co, Jan. 31, 1940. 1281/41. 

High-grade motor fuels from straight run and similar hydro 
carbons.—Houdry Process Corp. Feb. 1, 1940. 1776/41 


Complete Specifications Accepted 


Process for the preparation of diaryl dialkvlethylene deriva 
Lives. C‘hinom Gvyogyszer es Vegveszet! Termekek Gyara 
Re. (Dr. Kereszty and Dr. Wolf). Feb. 7, 1939. (Addition 
to 937,976.) Cognate application, 2062, 40 O37 993. 

Dyeing of textile fibres.—Courtaulds, Ltd., C, C. Wilcock 
and (. P. ‘Tattersfield. Jan. 12, 1940. 537 YO. 

Method of recovering calcium lactate and lactic acid from 
fermented mashes.—J. Muller. Jan. 20, 1939. 538.060. 

Silvering of mirrors and the lke.—Peacock Laboratories, 


Ine. Oct. 27, 1939. 537.987. Nov. 16, 1939. 538 026. 
Preparation ot cellulose from wood and other ligne cellul Sic 
materials.—S. C. Bate. Jan. 16. 1940. 938,023. 


Mavufacture of thionyl chloride.—H, R. C. Pratt and Im. 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Jan. 16, 1940. 538,028. 

Production of ethano! from fermented wort and other alco- 
holic solutions.—Celee Corporation, Ltd., and >. M. Phillips, 
Feb. 16, 1940. = 538,102. 

Lactones of  2-methyl-3-alkoxy-4-hydroxymethyl-5-carboxy 
pyridine.—Merck and Co., Ine. April 13, 1939. 538,000. 

Method aud apparatus for mixing and blending materials 
some of which are in a finely divided state.—A. Lb. Smith and 
C. R. Smith. May 6, 1940. 538,005. 

Manufacture of sulphonamide compounds.—British Colloids, 
Lid., J. |. M. Jones and R. T. M. Haines. June 5, 1939. 
038 302 

Processes for the treatment of molasses fermentation solu 
tions —U.S. Industrial Alcohol Co. Oct. 18, 1988. 538,594. 

Process for the production of heptene.—Gas Light and Coke 
Co. and R. H. Griffiths. Jan. 27, 1940. (Cognate applica 
tion, 135,41.) 338,355. 

Manufacture of therapeutic substances.—British Colloids, 
Ltd.. J. I. M. Jones and |. E. Balaban. Oct, 9, 1939. 538,354. 

Bath-presses for the treatment O cellulose sheets with 
caustic lye.—Snia Viscosa (Soc. Nazionale Industria Appli- 
cazioni Viseosa). Oct. 6, 19538. 938 399. : 

Apparatus for gravity separation of granular material.— 

A. Hirst and Simon-Carves, Ltd. Dec. 30, 1939 (C'og- 
nate application 15624/40.) 538,400. 

Manufacture of hydrocarbons by alkylation.—Standard Oil 
Development Co. March 4, 1939. 538,307. 

Tar products.—Midland Tar Distillers, Ltd., and DD. W 
Parkes. Jan. 19, 1940. 538.308. 

Fertilisers.—American Zine Lead and Smelting Co. Feb 
4, 1939. 538,347. 

Methaecrylic anhydride and methods of making the same 
Norton Grinding Wheel Co., Ltd. Jan. 30, 1989. 538,310 

tecovery of magnesium from vapour-phase mixtures.— A. 
Abbey (Dow Chemical Co Jan. 26, 1940. 538,511. 

Synthetic resin compositions, and abrasive and other arti les 
made therefrom.-Norton Grinding Wheel Co., Ltd. Jan 
28. 1939. (Cognate application, 1798/40.) 558,406. 

Purification of compositions containing sulphonyl halides.— 
(‘olgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. June 29, 1939. 538,374. 

Preparation of aliphatic derivatives containing sulphur 


(‘olgate-Palmolive-Peet Co June 29. 1939 (Cognate appli 
ation 1830/40.) 538 407. 
Preparation of  detergents.—¢ olgate-Palmolive-Peet Co 


Nov. 2. 1939. 538.408. 
Purification of organic sulphonated compounds.— Colgate 
Palmolive-Peet Co Jan. SIL. 193Y. 538 375. 
Amended Specification Published 
Alloy Steel Sandvikenus Jernuverks \ B W424 
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September 13, 1941—The Chemical Age 


General News 





By scrapping the plates of obsolete Braille books, the National 
Institute for the Blind has contributed 10 tons of zine to the 
war Salvage campaign. 


The bill embodying the Glen Affric hydro-electric scheme, 
which was designed to utilise the water-power of that part of 
the Highlands for industrial development, was opposed by the 
Government, and rejected without a division on Wednesday. 


Two men were fined £5 each last week at Southport, one 
for stealing and the other for receiving 15 gallons of solvent 
naphtha, the property of William F. Metcalf, Ltd., tar dis 
tillers, of Russeil Road, Southport. 


The Control of Iron and Steel (No. 15) Order, Direction No. 2 
S.R. and O., 1941, No. 1306), made by the Ministry of Supply, 
with effect from August 31, refers to the use of iron (cther 
than pig iron) for Government purposes. 


Applications for licences for caustic potash and carbonate of 

potash and all correspondence relating to these products 
should, in future, be sent to Miscellaneous Chemicals Control, 
| Chester Street, London, S.W.1 (see THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
August 30, p. 121.) 


The age of reservation of certain occupations in the tinplate 
industry is to be raised from 18 to 30 from the beginning of 
October. Some of the men are needed in other sections of 
the iron industry. ‘Those who have not transferred to reserved 
work by October 4 will be called up for the Forees. 


The Board of Trade has received information that the following 
commodities have become subject to licence, as from Septem 
ber 10 on exportation from the U.S.A. : synthetic fibres, wood, 
natural asphalt or bitumen. non-ferrous metals and precious 
metals. 


The Export of Goods (Control) (No. 31) Order, 1941 (S.R. and 
O., 1941, No. 1510) prohibits, as from September 4, the export 
of various kinds of aluminium goods, comprising certain 
domestic articles and rivets, including tubular rivets. The 
Control] of Magnesium (No. 2) Order, 1941 (S.R. and O., 1941, 
No. 1314) shghtly varies the wording of the corresponding 
No. | Order (S.R. and O., 1940, No. 1312) as regards the price 
of the metal. 


The damage sustained by Liverpool Technical College in th 
heavy air-raids on Merseyside has now been indicated in the 
report by the Principal (Mr. R. R. Butler) on the year’s work. 
The whole of the college extension in Water Street—I18 iecture 
rooms and equipment—was destroyed by fire, and in the Byron 
Street premises one lecture room was damaged and a chemical 
laboratory burnt out. The student capacity of the college 
has thus been reduced DV 20 per cent. Nevertheless, the 
college has been able to co-operate with the university by 
offering the use of its undamaged equipment to replace cer- 
tain destroyed apparatus i the  wniversity’s heat-engine 
laboratories, 


The Manchester College of Technology announces, in iis pros 
pectus for 1941-42, the usual course of advanced study, leading 
to the degrees of M.Se.Teeh., Ph.D... and the Diploma. ol 
Chemical Engineering; also undergraduate courses in applied 
chemistry extending over three years and leading to the degree 
of B.Se.Tech., and to University certificates in general chemi- 
eal technology, metallurgy and assaying, chemical technolog\ 
of fermentation processes (including brewing), electro-chemis- 
trv, colouring matters (higher course), foodstuffs (higher 
course), fuels (higher course), chemical engineering (higher 
course), chemistry of textiles (bleaching, dveing, printing and 
finishing), and paper manufacture. 


Foreign News 


Details of the 20 principal articles imported into Brazjl froim 
Great Britain in 1940 have now been published by the Federa! 
Couneil of Foreign Trade. They include caustic soda (17,976 
tons. valued at 29,985 contos), soda ash (15,922 tons, valued 
at’ 12.758 contes). tin (285 tons, valued at 6587 contos), and 
zine oxide (1696 tous, valued at 4612 contos) 





From Week to Week 


A new type of insulation for electric wires (U.S.P. 2,249,280, 
to W. Koch, Hercules Powder Co.) consists of ethyl cellulose 
ruxed with mineral oil, with or without added solid filler. 
This is then painted on the wires or other conductors, and 


has the advantage of not becoming brittle at low temperatures. 


The manufacture of polyvinyl chloride, a rubber substitute 
resistant to water and to acids, is being undertaken by Shaw- 
inigan Chemicals, Ltd, a subsidiary of the Shawinigan Water 
and Power Company. This will be the first oceasion on which 
this product has been made in Canada; the plant is due to 
come into operation next spring. 


Imports of acetone into Japan will, it is said, be unnecessary 
mn W4l. The Asahigawa factory is scheduled to produce ace- 
tone as well as butanol, and other firms, including the Dai- 
Nippon Celluloid Co., are expected to increase their respe clive 
outpuis of these products Domestic output of acetone is said 
to have accounted for 70 per cent of the consumption for 
I440. Imports from the United States, believed to be the 
principal supplier, wemounted to 2,400,000 Ib. valued at 
$234,000 in 1940, compared with 8,500,000) Ib. valued at 
$585,900 in 1939. 








Forthcoming Events 


A meeting of the London Section of the British Association 
of Chemists will be held at the Café Roval, Regent Street, W.1. 
on September 13 at 2.30 p.m., when Mr. T. McLachlan, D.C.M., 
A.C.G.F., F.I.C., will open a discussion on ‘‘The Training of 
the Chemist.’’ Mr. W. C. Peck, M.Sc., A.I.C., M.I.Chem.E.., 
will be in the chair. The meeting is open to members of 
kindred societies. 


The opening meeting of the Midlands Centre of the Electro- 
depositors’ Technical Society will take place on September 16, 
at 6.50 p.m., in the James Watt Memorial Institute, Great 
Charles Street, Birmingham, 3. The meeting will be devoted 
to a discussion on the problems confronting the electro-plater 
as a result of (a) the special finishing processes which have 
been specified on war work, e.g., cadmium and tin plating, 
anodising, heavy chrome plating, etc., and (b) the difficult 
conditions under which plating has to be earried out to-day, 
It is hoped that a good proportion of ‘‘practical” men will 
be present to take part in the discussion which will be entirely 
informal.” Mr Riley, who is well Known to Midland members, 
will open the discussion. The chair will be taken by Mr. 
EK. J. Dobbs, b.Sc. Emplovers are asked to co-operate by 
allowing employees the necessary favilities to enable them to 
attend the meeting in good time. The subject matter before 
the meeting will be well worth the time of all members whe 
attend. 


A meeting of the London and South-Eastern Counties section 
of the Institute of Chemistry will take place at the Institute, 
‘) Russell Square, W.C.1, on September 17, at 4 p.in., when a 
lecture entitled ‘* Nutritional Science and Dietary Practice © 


will be given by Mr. A. L. Bacharach, M.A., F.I.C. 


The London Section of the Oil & Colour Chemists’ Association 
is holding a lunch-time social, beginning at 1 p.m., on September 
20, at Oddenino’s Restaurant, Regent Street, London, W. 

A three-day scientific conference, organised by the British 
Association (Division for Social and International Relations of 
Seienee) will be held at the Roval Institution, Albemarle 
Street, London, on September 26, 27 and 28, to ** demonstrate 
the common purpose of men of sclence In ensuring a post-war 
order in which the maximum benefits of science will be secured 
for all people.”’ Sessions will be presided over by the Amer 


can, Soviet, and Chinese Ambassadors, by the President cf 
Czechoslovakia, by Mr. H. G. Wells, and by Sir Richard 
(rregory, President of the British Association; and at the end 
Sir Richard Gregory will put forward a new charter of scien 
tific fellowship. Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium = $ and 
France will likewise be represented, and exiled scientists fron 
Germany, Austria and possibly Italy, will also take part 





Commercial intelligence 


he following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot 


be resp nsible for errors that may occur 


Mortgages and Charges 


ti The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides 
every Mort: ce OF — as described therein, shall he 
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Satisfactions 
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Company News 


The Ruberoid Co. 

Tunnel Portland Cement, Lid., 

Steaua Romana — ! 

Oxley Engineering Co., Lid., 

| Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., 
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The Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd., 


Imperial Smelting Corporation, Ltd., 


Beechams Pills, ‘Ltd. 


Stewarts and Lloyds, Ltd., 
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Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 


S hCURITTY Values have shown an upward trend in Ost 
sections of the Stock TExehange, where sentiment was 
assisted by developments mm the war reported earlier | the 
veek Moreover, the recent speech of the 
exchequer had a ver’ 


Chancellor | the 
beneficial influence, particular lis 
sLatetmnelil I hicreased voluntary SaVihig shoula remove the 
Gahnger oO Inflation, and that fresh taxation may Prove ili- 
hecessar\ is vear ‘itish Funds were also assisted bv the 
Liew that ali iti or 1} ee rest Yrates 1s intikely alter the 
War, and als Uy market talk « Line po ssibility i] ‘ new CGroy 
ernment ai operation later in the year. Leading industrial 
-ecurities have shown son response to the upward trend in 
lnlarkKet Vall ’ tributed partly to absence of 
demand having been moderate at 


selimna, thre 
tne time ot wt iV. ie Lrg fears of higher laxation 1n the 
nmediate | ‘ nave creased hopes that there Mia's He 
‘hange mn many the important dividends that fall to 

d@ during the next few months 


cognised that, on the basis of last vear’s dividends. 


Moreover. it is 


re ‘ >a pe Re 7 oe + > ‘ 
elds a current prices are stitl attractive Il Mahv Lstahnces, 


linperial Chemical at 3ls. 9d. were little changed on balance: 
n the basis of last year’s & per cent. dividend, the vield works 
ily o per cent., which compares favour ibly with that 
ther leading industrial shares. Borax ( Conncnnalins 
ic APDProNyt lately > pel 
74 per cent. A their 
358. Yd. Fison Packard shares vield 6° per 
‘3s 44) per cell livietend, but considerably 
Associated 
(‘ement, for instance, vield less than 4 per cent.; last vear’s 
dividend wa per cent., while the price is O6s. 3d. In this 
rowel market is hopeful of an improved dividend 

hough no change is generally expected 
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level of 62s. 6d... at which the vield 1 
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oOrmer dadlrections, Greeff-Chemicals Kloldings 
remained around par, and Monsanto Chem. 
preferenc vere again Bs. bd Pending 
results. bh 7s. Yd.’ has heen 
( hem ( shares. Klsewhere, Valor ordin- 
ir recent <j lv: ce. and transferred at 3s. 6d.. 


Du» Les | . 4s . " . 
Products have also continued rather more 


sllliess 11T) 1a) 


influence of th iterim dividend, and changed 
Shares 0 Ler and allied companies s showe cl 
the dividend announcement, 

22s. 6d., while 
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elsewhere. { nited riass 


s, firmness was again shown in United 

Ys Yd... and Distillers ordinary units 
results were reflected 
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recent rise to 36s as did Nairn and Green. 
There was a better tendency 
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mproved to 40s On the other 

hand oot rug act to 24s. 3Bd.. the intern dividend 
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